Hi To satisfy the energy thirst 


Underfoot, the ground is black, granular, 
sticky. Overhead, outlined against the far 
aay horizon, the boom of a towering dragline 
m looms like a skeleton of some prehistoric 
monster. The terrain is flat, featureless, a 


4 ‘These are the Athabasca tar sands, cov- 
Hering some 12,000 square miles of north- 
fern Alberta. Here, under varying depths 
Hof overburden, 600 billion barrels of oil 
wey are locked in a mixture of sand, clay and 
Saneeees) Water. Of these, 300 billion barrels are es- 
eeeeeeeem timated to be ultimately recoverable. 

Zan Known for 200 years 


Seseeeeee Lhe existence of the tar sands has never 
me Deen much of a secret, although their ori- 
me gin is something of a geological debate. 
Peter Pond, the first white man to visit the 
f area, stumbled across them almost 200 
years ago. They’re mentioned in the jour- 
nal of Alexander Mackenzie, written in 
@ 1788. The first official government geolo- 
: gical survey was undertaken nearly 100 
| years ago. Attempts to find the key to re- 
| covery of oii from the sands have contin- 
ued ever since. 
A practical method of using hot water 
to remove the oil from the sands’ grasp 


FRANK SPRAGINS 

Syncrude’s president 
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The Syncrude project 


was first developed in the 1920’s and 
1930’s by Dr. Karl Clark of the Research 
Council of Alberta. But it has taken 
another 40 years to develop methods of 
mining which could excavate and trans- 
port sufficient tar sand to bring tar sands 
oil production within range of viability. 

With the depletion of conventional 
North American sources of oil and the 
growing thirst for energy, interest is grow- 
ing in the development of synthetic fuel 
sources. One of the most promising of 
these is the Athabasca tar sands, located 
about 275 miles north of Edmonton. It is 
here that a test mining facility in the heart 
of the tar sands is being operated by Syn- 
crude Canada Ltd., in which Imperial Oil 
plays a major role. A dragline operation 
and a 100-foot-deep mining pit are part of 
the final steps in an 18-year program of 
research and development that has cost 
over $40 million. Syncrude Canada Ltd., 
acts for four’major oil companies which 
are financing the operation. One of these 
is Imperial Oil, which holds a 30 per cent 
share of Syncrude. The others are Atlantic 
Richfield Canada Ltd., Canada-Cities Ser- 
vice Ltd. and Gulf Oil Canada Ltd, 


ATHABASCA TAR SANDS 
Covering 12,000 square miies of Alberta 
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The critical final stage 


The beginning of dragline mining tests by 
Syncrude in August, 1972, signalled the 
onset of a critical final stage in the Syn- 
crude project. The four participating com- 
panies in the Syncrude consortium will 
study the findings of a host of engineer- 
ing studies — one of them the mining tests 
— and cost studies before making a final 
decision to construct the complex. The 
deadline for this decision is August 31 of 
this year — the commitment date set by 
the Alberta government. 


The first commercial production of™\ 


synthetic crude from the sands began in 
1967 with the establishment of the Great 
Canadian Oil Sands Limited operation. 
Since that time, GCOS has produced ap- 
proximately 67 million barrels of oil and 
accumulated losses of about $90 million. 
This year, for the first time, revenue may 
catch up with and surpass operating costs. 
An application to the Alberta government 
has been submitted to increase allowable 
production from 45,000 to 65,000 barrels 
per day, and is expected to improve 
GCOS’ profit prospects. 

Weil aware of the problems still being 
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MER IMPERIAL ENGINEERS MOWAT (LEFT) AND COLLYER 


ing to unlock the vast energy potential 


ER, TE 


2d by GCOS, Frank Spragins, presi- ee 
t of Syncrude and one of several form- & 

mperial Oil personnel filling key roles 
he organization, is under no illusions 
ut the difficulty jof the task facing him. ee 


jugh way te get oil £ 
ry many years,” he says, “people had 
erroneous impression that it was only 
essary to open the tar sands tap and oil 
ud begin to flow. It’s true there is a 
nendous amount of oil there’ But get- 
it out in large quantities is expensive 
_ frustrating. It’s a tough way to get <=, 

? 2 
jpragins, manager of Imperial’s Atha- a 
ca tar sands department prior to as- 
ling his present post in 1965, says there 
many problems to be solved before 
e-scale oil production from the tar 
ds will be possible. He lists the lack of 
rell-established, low-risk technical ap- 


SUE CINDRICH 
Secretary for project engineers 


ach as the first restraint. Then there is ee _ 5 aT 
growing shortage of skilled labor in ~ ¢ ts 
province of Alberta and the possible Ge al 


rtage of risk capital as well. 

We also have to allow time for the 
ernment to develop new tax laws, roy- 
regulations, formulas for public par- 
pation, environmental guidelines and ea 
ial requirements,” he adds, “and solve 4 , ak 
logistical and weather problems creat- — av ., 3 rn Wey 
by an isolated northern location nearly # 4 i ; 
} miles from the closest large urban i : 
tre.” / 
Vith all these problems still unsolved, eh: ’ \ 
understandable that a final decision to gt wae 2: aR boa 
VIVIAN GATTENMEYER 

Now steno supervisor 


ceed with the project has yet to be 
de. And, although Syncrude continues 
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to build momentum, it is emphasized that, 
come the commitment date of August 31 
an affirmative decision is by no means au- 
tomatic. 

Even realizing this, it’s hard not to be 
caught up in the excitement of the proj- 
ect’s potential. If the decision is “go”, the 
price tag of over $700 million will make 
this one of the largest single private enter- 
prise investments ever contemplated in 
Canada. A work force of 2,500 people will 
be required to erect the plant and its an- 
cillary facilities, including a 150,000 kilo- 
watt power plant and a 275-mile pipe line 
to Edmonton. 


Here’s how it will work 
If present thinking holds, the Syncrude 
project will operate like this: 

Tar sands will be removed from an 
open pit mine by draglines, then trans- 
ferred to trains which operate on a track 
around the mine perimeter. These will 
move the tar sands to the extraction plant 
where the bitumen is separated from the 
sand using hot water and steam. The re- 
sulting oily froth will be treated te remove 
impurities and upgraded into a high-grade 
synthetic crude oil. When running at the 
capacity allowed by the Alberta govern- 
ment permit, the mining and extraction 
system will produce 152,500 barrels of 
bitumen daily. This will yield a daily out- 
put of 125,000 barrels of synthetic crude 
oil. 

The project could have a dramatic ef- 
fect on the entire northeastern region of 
Alberta. Particularly affected will be the 
town of Fort McMurray, 25 miles from 
the plant site, and, with about 8,000 resi- 
dents, the only urban centre of any con- 
sequence within 300 miles. When con- 
struction is completed a permanent work 
force of more than 1,100 employees will 
reside in the community, which could 
double in size by 1978. 


Social conscience no luxury 

During his 27 years with Imperial, Don 
Scott, now Syncrude’s manager: employee 
relations, has never faced a situation like 
it. “It’s immense,” he says, “but, combined 
with all the problems of recruiting, train- 
ing, housing and transportation, we are 
being given a unique opportunity to 
‘tailor’ a project to the needs of a region. 
You can’t just dump a thousand workers 
and their families on a community of this 
size and expect them to be absorbed. Ac- 
commodation has to be provided; educa- 
tional, recreational and health facilities 
expanded, services increased. Around this 
company, a social conscience is a neces- 
sity of life, not a luxury.” 

In addition to community and social 
planning, Syncrude is strongly concerned 
with environmental protection. To this 
end, a full-time professional ecologist on 
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the Syncrude staff has published, as a pub- 
lic service, two ccological surveys of the 
tar sands lease area and an active envir- 
Onmental research program is underway. 


A grass-covered, rolling plain 

A full-scale reclamation scheme has al- 
ready been devised for the mine pit. It will 
be refilled with processed sand, levelled 
and then contoured into a gently rolling 
plain, covered with grass and trees. This 
is expected not only to restore, but to im- 
prove the present land surface which is 
mainly muskeg of very little value for re- 
creation or forestry..’ 

All precautions -have been taken to 
minimize adverse effects on air and water 
when the plant is in preduction. Emis- 
sions of pollutants into the air, from the 
600-foat stack which will serve power and 
processing plants, will be well within the 
stringent standards demanded .by the Al- 
berta government. They will be low 
enough in fact, to permit establishment of 
four more tar sands plants of equal size 
and standards in the area without exceed- 
ing admissable leve!s of air pollution. A 
closed-circuit cooling system with cooling 
tower will make possible recirculation and 
reuse of the water. 


Former tinnerial people 
Should the epic receive approval, there 
are a number of Imperial Oil staffers, in 
addition to Spra gins and Scott, who will 
continue to contribute to its progress. Sue 
indrich who, pricr iS. eae 1972, was 
in Imperial’s 
ion Gepartment, now abe Cakesor the 
paper work for four of Syncrude’s proj- 
Uf er igineers. Vivian Gattenmeyer, (the 


2 stend 


former Vivian Kirk) was secretary to the 
mperial produc iion manager at Edmon- 
on before coming to Syncrude in May of 


yeac. In addition to secretarial duties 
or three of the organization’s manage- 
: t people, Vivian also holds the posi- 
fion of stenographic supervisor. 

Chuck Collyer left the position of chief 
roject engineer, Imperial Oil engineering 
ivision, Sarnia, to become tnanager: proj- 
ets for Syncrude. Harold Wiggers joined 
yynerude as chief process engineer in 
eptember of 1972 coming from New 
ersey where he was engineering associate 
vith the design division, petroleum de- 
artment, Esso Research and Engineer- 
ag. Walter Prior, a veteran of almost 40 
fears with Imperial, is now Syncrude’s 
enor advisor, bitumen upgrading. Bill 
|fowat, one-time senior engineering su- 
fervisor with the design section of Im- 
erial’s engineering division in Sarnia, is 
hief engineer, mechanical and general. 
ob Conneil left the position of manage- 
ent assistant, business services division 
st year to move to Edmonton and Syn- 
-ude as senior advisor, instrumentation. 


TY travel star 


She caused the phones te ring 
A few minutes after attractive Chantal 
Cété appeared on the CBC French net- 
work TV show Chez Boubou (which is the 
nickname of the show's host), the tele- 
phone at the Esso Touring Centre in 
Montreal's Place Ville Marie complex be- 
gan ringing. The calls came pouring in 
despite the fact that, due to broadcast re- 
gulations, the name Esso was permitted to 
be used only once during the five-minute 
interview with woman-charmer host Jac- 
ques Boulanger, whose program reaches 
an estimated one million viewers. 

Che interview with Chantal had come 
about as a result of a request from the 
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COUNSELLOR CHANTAL COTE 
Guiding the travelling public 


CBC for a staff member to appear on the 
show May 14 to talk about the upcoming 
travel season. “We decided to choose a 
woman from our staff because the show is 
viewed mainly by women,” says André 
Dulude, manager of the Montreal travel 
centre. There are 14 regular staff members 
at the Montreal and Toronto travel cen- 
tres but students come on staff during the 
peak summer months. 


Help for a quarter million 

Travel counse]lor Coté spent her time on 
the show explaining how the Esso touring 
centre assists the travelling public by pro- 
viding routings, accommodation recom- 
mendations and camping information. Be- 
cause of its prominent location in traffic- 
heavy Place Ville Marie, the Montreal 
centre last year was visited by some 
125,000 motorists who came to get their 
travel assistance first hand. The Montreal 
centre handles queries from Quebec and 
the Atlantic Provinces while the Toronto 
office takes care of those coming from 
Cntatio and the western provinces, In 
1972 there was a total of 255,000 requests 
for travel help handled by the two loca- 
tions. 


Job not for everyone 

Dealing with the travelling es isn't 
something just anyone can do well, says 
een Slater, rane of the "Esso Travel 
Service, whose office is in Toronto. “We 
give all job applicants a series of tests. 
hese examine their kn: wledge of geo- 
pany and how t hey communicate with 
people, thereby ane them to counsel 
better.” Slater adds that ue coordination 
between the hand and eye is necessary 
because one fiitle mistake on a map could 


inal 


result in tourists motoring miles out of 
their way. 
“Basically, the centres find the quickest 


or most scenic routes for tourists driving 
anywhere in North America,” Slater says. 
“Besides giving out road maps with routes 
ploited on them, we also note places where 
the moterist can find accornmodation and 
camping facilities. 

“Close contact is kept with all the 
travel indusiry people, departments of 
highways in the U.S. and Canada, and 
also with Exxon, who run a similar travel 
service south of the border.” He points 
out most routes have been established 
over long periods of time, but there is a 
program for centre staff members to par- 
ticipate in road trips to test possibilities of 
new and alternate route selections. By and 
large, there are few new routes that 
haven't been travelled by thousands of 
automobiles. 


Started in 1929 
Imperial has been operating a travel ser- 
vice since 1929, It was called the tourist 
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